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Reaſons for writing theſe Letters, _. 
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DAR Stx, nN on! Antec 
THINK no point e in the annals of 


England, has afforded objects ſo numerous 


and intereſting as thoſe which now a 
its attention. 


Whether the evils we ſuffer, and the greater 
evils we apprehend, are owing to the errors 
and faults of a particular Adminiſtration per- 
verting the powers of a wiſe and excellent 
| Conſtitution; or the government of England 
be a confuſed combination of heterogenebũs 
and diſcordant principles; are queſtions. which 
ſcem to be forced on the judgement of all men- 


' Perſons in high offices, ſenators, and laws 
you! pretend to an excluſive right of judging 
B on 


C31 
6n theſe queſtions, becauſe they have had expe- 
rience, and poſſeſs a knowledge of facts; but 
this ariſes from an inacquaintance with the 
ſubject. Government, as an art, may be un- 
derſtood beſt by thoſe who diſcharge its 
offices, or employ their faculties in diſtin- 
guiſhing and inforcing its injunctions: but 
the principles of government conſtitute a pro- 
found and arduous ſcience; and to combine and 


harmonize them, is the employment of the 
ſublimeſt underſtandings, uſing experience and 
facts as the materials of deliberate contem- 


plation. 


Without incurring the imputation of vanity, 
by appearing to place myſelf in this order 
of men, I may attempt to draw. their attention 
to the ſubject of the following. Letters, by 


exhibiting it in a new light, and giving it a 


denomination becoming its importance. 


1 do not recollect any writer who has 
treated Politics as a ſcience, and founded his 
demonſtrations on clear and indiſputable data. 
Goyernment has been referred to the appoint- 


5 ment 
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ment of the Deity; to the regulations of the 
Patriarchs ; to the . phyſical influence of cli+ 
mates; to the ebullition of accidental circum- © 
ſtances producing the ſpirit of a nation; to 3 
divine right in certain favored families; to 
ſuperiority of talents 3. to the prevalence of 
force; to inherent rights; and to a compact, 
tacit or expreſs, between the governors and 
the gaver ned. 


If government be referable to either of 
thefe cauſes, it may be to all; and it 
has no ſure and indiſputable principles in 
common with other ſciences: bur if it be the 
inſtitution and contrivance of men, to obtain 
the utmoſt ſecurity and happineſs from aſſo, 
ciating in communities, it is to be conſidered - 
as any other contrivance, the parts of which 
are conſtructed on principles. The ſavages of 
America imagined ſhips and machines to be 
the vehicles of immortal ſpirits; and a ſhip- 

_ wreck on their coaſts may have occaſioned diſ- 
putes as perplexing, and argumentations as 
ſubtle, as thoſe occaſioned in Europe by the 
decompoſition of ancient governments, and en- 
Viries into their origin. 
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It is time to diſcard the reveries of ſavages, 
and to apply the principles of ſcience to all 
the objects of it. As in the conſtruction of a 


machine, it is neceſſary to arrange its parts, 


and to eſtimate the forces of their ſeveral com- 
binations, to produce their general effect; ſa 
in government, firſt and indiſputable princi- 
ples muſt be diſcovered, or all diſquiſitions 
will be vague; the pretenſions of all im- 
poſtors in the art of adminiſtering it will be 
equally plauſible; and all remedies for its diſ- 
orders will be offered a at random, and applied 
with hazard. 


Polities, aſſuming the rank of ſcience, 
would not be left, as it is, to men of buſineſs, 
whoſe active faculties may be as aſtoniſhing as 
their powers of reflection are inconſiderable. 
Philoſophers who are in the habit of combi- 
ning firſt principles, would leave the barren 
labyrinths of metaphyſics, or the futile leger- 
demain of minute experiments: and ſeeing 
that the exiſtence and ſecurity of all other ſci- 


ences depends on the conſtruction and ſecurity 


of governments, they would aſcertain their 
— pring 


N 


principles; harmonize their numerous and in- 
tricate combinations; and point out the reme- 
dies of thoſe errors which are incident to all 
the productions of human abilities. At this 
time, the greateſt and beſt men in every ſtate, 
except that of China, are only paſſengers 
in veſſels conducted by ignorant mariners ; 
and applying themſelves to every thing but 
the - ſcience on which their ſafety depends, 
when theſe veſſels are loſt, philoſophers TTY 
ſunk into the abyſs, in common with the ver- 
min which infeſted them. The firſt concern 
of every man ſhould be, the nature and con- 
ſtruction of the machine in which he is em- 
barked on the voyage of life; all other inte- 
reſts and purſuits ſhould obtain only a ſecon- 
dary conſideration. 


This is my reaſon for applying my thoughts 
to political ſubjeds: and I addreſs them to 
to you, becauſe in ſome converſations I have 
lately had with you, it appeared that you 
did not view the ſteps and proſpects of Aſſo- 
ciated Counties (as they are called), Parlia- 
| . . men» 
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mentary Enquiries, and City Remonſtrances, 
with a mind unembarraſſed, and with hopes 
of ſucceſs. Your diſpoſition to know what I 
could offer on the occaſion, was an inducement 
to commit to paper thoſe thoughts which other- 
wiſe might have continued floating in my mind. 
I am aſſured of your candid attention ; and that 
the utmoſt uſe in your power will be made 
of any important ſentiments I may ſuggeſt. 
Had my object been to have inſtructed any of 


the leaders of parties, I ſhould have found 


prepoſſeſſtons and intereſts in my way, and 
ſhould have loſt that ſpecies of time, which is 
now to me the moſt precious of all poſ- 
1, on perufing theſe Letters, you ſhould 
not be informed or benefited; you will not be 
diſpleaſed with them as teftimonies of that 
reſpect and eſteem with which I am, 
— , 
Your moſt obliged; and 
Moſt humble ſervant. 


v 


1e 
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March 4, 178 
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De id principes n 4 . mn. 
Their chiefs deliberated on leſſer matters; on greaters 
the whole nation. Tae, de Mor. Germ 


LMOST all diſputes might be prevented 

by clear and honeſt definitions; and yet 

all men. diſlike the effort of attending to 
them. I ſhall avoid every thing of the kind, 
not abſolutely neceſſary to the purpoſe of theſe 
Letters. F 
Ws writers. on government had aan made 
and preſerved the diſtinction between Civil 
and Political Liberty, my trouble would have 
been unneceſſary ; and L ſhould have entered 
on 9 21 parts of my ſubject. 7 on 


t Maat dies has . a diſtinction between 
civil and political liberty; but not the fame with 
that in theſe : and he has in no caſe adhered to it. 


grand diviſions of the ſtate; the po 


furniſhes a reaſon for fixing the public atten- 
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Civil Liberty is the reſult of laws or regu- 
lations, - which define the boundaries of men's 
actions as citizens of the ſame community, 
and leave them free within thoſe boundari 
Political Liberty has a reference mere 


executive, and the legiſlative; and conſiſts in 
their freedom from the incroachments of each 
other. Thus a community has no political 
liberty, whoſe executive power influences or 
commands the legiſlature; or where. the peo- 
ple have no regular and practicable method of 
checking and controuling all the branches of 
government, when they tranſgreſs their pro- 
per boundaries. A ſociety therefore may en- 
joy civil liberty, i. e. all interference of indi- 
viduals with each other may be regulated by 
Jaws; ; while no method may | be aſcertained to 
regulate the interference of the ſeveral branches 


of government, or the encroachments of any 


or all of them on the happineſs of the whole 
people. We ſhall ſee hereafter that England 


Lal 


tion on this important diſtinction. At the 
Revolution, and ſince the acceſſion of the Ha- 
nover Family, its civil liberties have been im- 
proved, while political liberty has been al- 
moſt annihilated: and its conſtitution now 
preſents to the view of the world; one of the 
molt aukward and unmanageable fabrics which 
has ever been produced by human folly. 


That political liberty is as effential to a 
wiſe and happy conſtitution of government, 
as civil liberty, as the legiſlative or executive 
power, is demonſtrable, as that three lines 
are neceſſary to form a triangle, or four to 
conſtiſute a ſquare. 


All bodies, whether natural or. political, 
have a principle of ſelf-preſervation reſulting 
from their formation; from the union and 
harmony of their parts; and without which 
they ceaſe to exiſt, The offices of all the 
members are diſtinct; and they cannot encroach 
on each other without inconvenience and miſ- 
chief. In communities, the legiſlative power 
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deliberates and ordains; the executive puts 
the laws in force for tbe whole body ; which 
muſt have a principle of ſelf-preſervation, not 
only on account of other communities, but to 
provide againſt the erroneous and miſchievous 
exertions of its own members. Power, with- 
out a refiſting and balancing power, is like a 
muſcle without a balancing muſcle, called the 
antagoniſt, which always diſtorts, and may occa- 
ſion a fatal diforder. A legiſlation and magi- 
ſtracy, without an actual power in the people to 


Preſerve their political and civil liberty, are 


abſurdities; or they are maſques for as fea- 
tures of deſpotiſm. 


A ll rat ſtate muſt have a body 
of men to make laws; a perſon or perſons to 
repreſent the community to foreign nations, 
and to execute the laws for the preſervation of 
civil liberty; and a power left in the people 
(which I call its political liberty) to repell all 
encroachments, and to confine all the mem- 
bers of the community within the limits of 


their offices. a 
| | This 


4 
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This truth, though not deemed capable 
of demonſtration, has been admitted in the- 
ory by all political writers; thoſe excep- 
ted, who have avowed their attachment to 
deſpotiſm. I am not aſhamed to decline all 
conteſt with the advocates of deſpotiſm. If 
the happineſs of the world had nothing to ap- 
prehend but their arguments, it would be 
well. The moſt dangerous enemies of Li- 
berty are of its own houſhold. - Every wit- 
ling, from Solon to the declamatory retainer 
of an Engliſh faction, pretends to diſtinguiſh 
between theory and practice, It has ever 
been the expedient of knaves and blockheads. 
If in geometry, all clear and accurate demon- 
ſtrations are reducible to practice, why not in 
politics ?—Theſe gentlemen cannot tell: but 
they will have the aſſurance to affirm the ab- 
ſurdity. The reaſon is obvioug. The ſcience 
of geometry is underſtood by its profeſſors; 
the ſcience of politics is not; nor can it be 
expected to be underſtood by legiſlators and 
magiſtrates. 5 gs 
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Bu 
It may be faid, who are likely to under- 
ſtand this ſcience, if thoſe do not who are 
daily occupied by public buſineſs? Their 
daily occupation may be among the reaſons 


of their ignorance. It is the buſineſs of the 


legiſlator merely to form laws for certain occa- 
fions ; it is that of the ſupreme magiſtrate to 
have them executed: it is not by any means ne- 
ceſſary, it is not even uſeful, that the legiſlator or 
the magiſtrate ſhould be a politician, further 


than to be aware of the limits which every free 


conſtitution has fixed to his occupation, Men of 
ſcience, as I have already obſerved; men, 


who are in the habit of combining cauſes, 


and diſintangling their operations; theſe alone 
are politicians: and no man of real ſcience 
will preſume to ſay, that what is true in theory 
is falſe in practice; or that a theory formed on 
certain data, and calculated for utility and 
the happineſs of mankind, is impracticable. 


That particular men may be incapable or 
unwilling to reduce the beſt theory to prac- 
tice, I will allow. That an Engliſh parliament 
may ſee the nation verging on ruin, and not 

know 


an 
know the great and immediate cauſe : that 2 
delegated executive power, in the hands of - 
a family recently and highly honoured with it; 
may drag one immenſe maſs of the empire to 
oppreſs the other, and to deſolate the whole; 
is a fact which aſtoniſhes the world, who had. 
been taught by romances on our conſtitution, 
that Engliſhmen were free; made laws: and 
granted ſupplies by delegates; and limited the 
Crown to certain duties for the good of the 
ſtate. Engliſhmen had learnt their political 
creeds from theſe romances copied into poli- 
tical breviaries ;f until Deſpair, as ſhe opened 
her arms to receive them, maliciouſly pointed 
out the loſs of their political liberty. No- 
thing was heard but the confuſed cries of ora- 
tors and patriots, for the majeſty and power 
of the people : but no ſuch power, no traces 
of ſuch majeſty were to be found. Influence 
and venality in a pitiful court and an in- 
triguing ariſtocracy, had been occupied ever 

| ſince 


+ See Blackſtone's Introduction copied from Mon. 


teſquieu ; and De Lolme's Conſtitution of England copied 
from both. 


( 14 ] 
fince the Revolution in building an edifice on 
the ſand; in conſtructing a free conſtitution, 
without political liberty; which is its founda- 
tron. The winds blew; and the floods came 
I-will not copy the whole text—as I hope the 
houſe is not yet fallen. 


I have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
Your.moſt obliged, humble ſervant. 
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Short Hiſtory of Political Liberty in 
England. 


11 pourra arriver que la conflitution ſera libre, & 
que le citoyen ne le ſera paint. Le citoyen pourra ttre 
libre, & la conflitution ne Pttre pas. Dans ces cas, 
la conſtitution ſera libre de droit, & non de fait; te 
citoyen ſera libre de fait, & non pas de droit. 

MonTesq. Eſp. de L. b. xii. 


The conſtitution may happen to be free, but not 
the citizen. The citizen may be free, and not the 
conſtitution, In theſe caſes, the conſtitution will 
be free by right, and not in fact; the citizen will 
de free in fact, and not by right. 


SIR, 


EFORE I attempt to apply to the obje& 
of theſe Letters, the definitions I have 


given of Political Liberty, I will give a very 
ſhort hiſtory of it in England, from the ſettle- 
ment 
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ment of the Saxons to the commencement of 
the reign of George the Third. 


When the Saxons had effected their ſettle- 
ment, Spelman ſays, they convened yearly an 
aſſembly of all the landholders of the king- 
dom, called Mycel-gemot, or Folkmote : and 
that in this aſſembly, the conduct of the king 
and his Wittenagemot, or parliament, under- 
went a reviſal. I am aware that the Wittena- 


gemot was not then an aſſembly of delegates. 


The Mirror of Juſtices alſo ſays, that the 
buſineſs of this Aſſembly of the Freeholders, 
was © to take care that the people received no - 
wrong from the king himſelf, his queen, or 


their children.“ The king and his nobles, on 


this occaſion, were blended with the people ; 
and were perſonally accountable for their pub- 
lic actions. In Germany, the chief Druid pre- 
fided, to render this general and national judg- 
ment the moſt ſolemn and important act of re- 
ligion. In England, this honour was conferred 
on the king, if the deliberations were not re- 

quired, 


„ of 
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quired, and they were then ſeldom required, 
on his OUT, 


The power and offices of the king and | of 
tha Wittenagemot being aſcertained ; and the 
freeholders of the whole nation having a regu- 
lar and fixed method of reviſing the general 
conduct of government, the reſult was 2 ſtate 


of perle political liberty, 


But it muſt not be concealed, that the pro- 
prietors of land were not numerous, when 
compared with the preſent freeholders of 
and ; and that farmers and tradeſmen were' 
| in a ſtate of vaſlallage ; i. e. the ſtate enjoyed 
a high degree of political, but hardly any civil 
liberty. In England, theſe 1 _ 
never accompanied each other. | 


The Saxon e beautiful! in its ge- 
neral ſtructure, though defective in important 
parts, was ſhattered by the Panes; but reſtored 
and improved by the immortal Alfred. It was 
deſtroyed at the Conqueſt: and fluctuating 
forms of tyranoy continued hovering o er the 

3 . land, 
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land; moderated by the introduction of the 
Commons in parliament by Edward the F irſt; 
by the proviſions of the great charter; the ſhock 
given to the ariſtocracy by Henry the Seventh ; 


the religious liberty contended for by the Pu- 
FR ; and by the Revolution in 1688, 


But theſe eyents hardly touched a link of 
that chain which had ſhackled political li- 
berty. The Commons aſſembled in parliment 
by Edward the Firſt, were deputies from the 
king's tenants and boroughs, to. ſettle : thoſe 


talliages which had been oppreſſively exacted 


by his officers. They conſtituted no part of 
the legiſlature; and when, on being joined by 


the knights of the ſhires, they gave their pe- 


titions 4 higher tone, they were regarded as 
innovators ; and called fturdy beggars, by an 
executive power, and an ariſtocracy, which, 
at the ſuppreſſion of the Folkmote, felt all the | 
powers of government in their hands. | 


From the Conqueſt to the Revolution, * 
conteſt lay A He between the ſpirit of 


deſpo: 


It op 


def potiſm; always aki the chrone, and a 
powerful ariſtocracy ; the Houſe of Commons 
being then, as it now remains, almoſt wholly 
in the poſſeſſion of the king and the nobles. 
The Revolution itſelf was effected by popular 
chiefs, who happily coincided with the public 
wiſhes ; but who were probably as diſinclined 
to a Folkmote, and to a conſtitutional ererift 
of democratit power, as the arbitrary adhe- 
rents of the pritice whom they expelled.” Ye 


14 


A new conſtitution was. Ge at the Re- 
volution ; in which an ariſtocracy, holding the 
Houſe of Commons almoſt wholly i in its hands, 
ſtipulated conditions with the Crown, which 
had an apparent, though 1 not. a real, tendency's to 
political liberty. 


* 
» : * » 


If the Houſe of Comma had been "(Grind 
from the influence of the King and the Lords; 
if it had been really conſtituted, what it pre- 

—-tends to be, a delegated. power from the Peo- 
ple; though its immediate buſineſs be legiſla- 
tion; it might have ſerved as ſome check on 
the encroachments on the Crown. Being how- 

ever, 


1 20 J 
ever, an aſſembly which, from the nature of 
its buſineſs, muſt continue ſitting a conſidera- 
ble time, among objects very dangerous to the 
frailties of human nature, it would haye been an 
inſyfficient ſubſtitute for the Mycel-gemot ; 
and could not have ſecured to the people the 
poſſeſſion of their polirical liberty. But, not 
being independent of the Prince and the Ariſ- 
tocracy, it has been hardly any obſtruction to 
their partial and pernicious views: and the 
Hiſtory of England, from the revolution to this 
day, vill exhibit a hiſtory of contending factions 
for the government and direction of the king, 
in the exerciſe of an enormous and miſchievous 
pavers while the great, induſtrious, and valu- 
able part of the people is deſtitute of proper 
means of relief, becauſe it is deſtitute of 
REESE liberty. | 
Im, 10 8 W pn 
. SIR att Hen 2: 
. Tour moſt hu mble ſervant.” 


"Sail 6, 1782, . 
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View of the Alninifiration of Grveranent 
in the Reign of George the 7 bird, as 
far as the pw is concerned. 
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n pourreit ere que cette nation nk et erz 
foumiſe d un pouvoir arbitruire, en auroit,' en 
fears uccaſpons conſerv# le flile ; de maniere que, ſur" 
le fonds Pun gouvernement libre, an. verroit ſaunent i 
forme Tun gouvernement abſolu. Eſpr. des L. 19. c. 27 y 

This nation having formerly been ſubje& 2 
bitrary power, may poſſibly preſerve the ſtyle of it on 
many occaſions; and in ſuch à manner, as to ſet us 
frequently ſee, on the foundations of a fre goa 
ment, che form of an abſolute power, | 
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Dear Sts, 4 
ſeeds ſown at che Revolution, , did = 2 


not fully produce their fruits until the 
reign of George the Third. 


The errors blended with the foundations of | 
rhe Revolution were the following ; ; that the 


rights 


WE 


rights of political and civil liberty originate in 
the propetty, not in the induſtry, talents, and 
virtues of the people : and that it is ſufficient to 
the purpoſes of a free Conſtitution, to render 


parliament a repreſentation of the property, not 
of the people of a chapter! 


That, to oc the repetition of 3 vio- 
lence which had been exerciſed on Charles the 
Firſt, a doctrine ſhould be inſinuated, and gra- 


dually eſtabliſhed, that the perſon of the Lord's 
Anointed is ſacred; that the king can do no 


wrong ; and is not in any reſpect accountable : ' 
that, the reſponſibility, ſhould be: in the king's 
adviſers, who might be his viſir or prime mi- 
niſter, his cabinet council, his favorite, or his 
— 


By the doctrine of the repreſentation of pro- 


„and not of men, the great landholders 
obtained poſſeſſion of two moſt important 
branches of the political conſtitution, the power 
of the ancient aſſembly of freeholders, and that 


ot . and 1 were wel concen- 
tred 
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tred in a parliament, which, by a ſlight ma- 
anuape, en be free from e 
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tional limiration, W ſtate of perpetual tute- 
lage, under the hereditary guardianſhip of thoſe 
families who had introduced the Houſe of Ha- 
nover on the throne, But as the claims of 
this guardianſhip were not univerſally 85 — 
eſced in; and an oppoſition ſtarted up; 
advantage was taken of the apprehenſions of or 
times for the ſecurity of the public religion and 
gf the reigning family, to eſtabliſh it as a prin- 
cple of ſlate, that to render the operations of 
govern ment practicable, all the effect of deli- 
ration in parliment ſhould be taken away, by 
providing a a ſettled majority in favour of Admi- 
niſtration, and caſting an 1 odium on al Nr 


tlon to its meaſures. 
| | | 


Thus a ſyſtem of political deſpotiſm was in- 
volved i in the complex machinery of forms: but 
the civil juriſprudence improving, and a har- 
121 founded: on Au — berween 
4 the 
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121 | 
che firſt princes of the Houſe of Hanover, and 
the great leaders of theEnghſly ariſtocracy, hard- 
ly any of its inconveniences were felt for ſome 
time. Fortunate circumſtances in commerical 
adventures, helped to introduce an interval of 
artificial ſplendour in the reign of George the 
| Second, which aſtoniſhed the world, 

Before this interval took place, the plan of 
parliamentary influence as fixed : the conſti- 
tuent parts of government vibrated on delicate 
points ; and the people, or rather the populace 
(for there is a material diſtinction between them) 
became of conſequence in their clamours and 
tumults. Theſe tumults are atributed by foreign 
ſpeculatiſts to ſome eſſential defecis in all free 
governments. They were owing in England 
to errors, committed either deſignedly or care- 
lefsly at, and ſoon after, the Revolution: and, 
they are no more neceſſary to a free government, 
1 is to uſe ene 0 a 


. our e b= been generally judged 
of from this period, it may be proper to re- 
move 


[23] 
move ſome errors to which the tranſactions of 
it have given riſe. For events depending wholly 
on the management of publick paſſions, and 
oratory being one of the principal inſtruments) 
in ſuch management, it was imagined: the prin- 
ciples of liberty required an eternal warfare ; and, 
that no man was fit for the direction of public 
buſineſs, who had not a ſpirit daring enough to 
deck ſtorms «nd regulate tempeſts. l- 


A n ha ſaw themſelves. ee WP my 
all influence on the Conſtitution, . while they, 
were amuſed with the forms of freedom, con- 
ceived, a, hatred of government; which is 
of liberty. And they accuſtomed theme, 
ſclves to attachments, in hopes. of protection; 
from particular leaders. This gave riſe. to a 
temporary paſſion for popularity; which agi - 
tated the nation, until the talents of Mr. Pitt 
fortunately © combined theſe fermenting and 
contending principles—and, mounted on the 
wings of al the winds, conducted a nation, 
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ies perhaps in her, vitals, to — 
her burſting paſſions at her enemies. 


When this paroxyſm was over ; and wi 
ſeemed wearied of victory and glory; George 
the Third aſcended the throne of her domi- 
EEE 

Among che brilliant qualities of Mr. Pitt, 
there were none more remarkable. than the fa- 
cility with which he paſſed from one ſituation 
tb another, until he ſeized the moſt advanta- 
geous. He forced himſelf into public notice, 
by an oppoſition to the Whigs, who then held 
the Crown in tutelage In the moment of vic- 
tory over the miniſter, he ſeized his place; be- 
came a Whig, and the moſt deſpotie guardian 
the prince had ever known. This conſtituted 
his glory ; ; wo this iv brought on his diſgrace. 


The. young prince. had pledged his power. 
1 be poſlefed-i2, but the Favourice had 
ot the talents of Mr, Pitt and the period of 
—— agitation and paſſion was almoſt gone. 
The. 2 of Lord Chatham s retreat had 


filled 
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Aled! up the Ny of public diſappointments; 
the great maſs of the People withdrew its at- 
tention from government ; and left the Populact 
to reſent the injuries, or to ſanctify the preten⸗ 
ſions, of Mr. Wilkes; and to drive tlie F avourite 
with execrations from his maſter's preſence. 


The ſyſtem of this reign. however, had — 
firmly fixed ; to emancipate the throne from a 
ſtate _ of tutelage ; to apply the produce of 
finance, which ſeemed inexhauſtible, to eſta- 
bliſh a decided majority in Parliment for the 
Crown ; and to make a king his on miniſter, 
who had been ſolemnly declared incapable of 
wrong, and accountable to no power on earth. 


The following dofrine, cherelbfe⸗ was revi- 
ved in all its infernal luſtre, Rex* eff vicarius 
& miniſter Dei in terra : omnis quidem ſub eo ft, & 
ipſe fub nullo ; niſi tantum ſub Deo. A celebrated 
Commentator f paraphraſed it in the following 
words, which laid the great foundation of his 
W and r * * 

* Bradt. + Blackſtone, 
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perſon of the king is ſacred, even though the 
meaſures purſued in his reign be completely ty - 
rannical and arbitrary; for no juriſdiction, on 
earth has à power to try him in a criminal way, 
much leſs to condemn him to puniſhment.“ — 
This is the doctrine held by the Marattas re- 
ſpecting their Nana; but they render it conſiſ- 
tent, by ſhutting kim up with his women; and 
committing the whole government to the com- 
mander in chief, who is reſponſible. The inge- 
nious Commentator, while compiling a ſyſtem 
of "conſtitutional and legal knowledge for fine 
gentlemen, had not conſulted the numerous 
authorities which may be produced, to prove 
that the general aſſembly of the people of this 
country have not only a right in reaſon, but in 
fact and in precedents, to reviſe the. conduct of 
their king; and to ſit in judgement on him; as 
well as on every other magiſtrate, who is in- 
truſted with a power from them. 


Thoſe who had rather give credit to Dr. 
Blackſtone than conſult thoſe antiquated autho- 
rities, may find the purport of them collected 


en 
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by the late learned and candid Dr. Squire 30 
whoſe Work is better calculated to impreſs a 
juſt idea of the general outlines of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution than all the plauſible novels, 
which have lately obtained | applauſe, be- 
cauſe they flattered the vanity of the Engliſh 
nation, with the opinion that it had contrived 
the wiſeſt goveroment in the world. 


The doArine, however, was eſtabliſhed: the 
king, incapable of wrong, and unaccountable, 
became his own minifter. The revenues of 4 
nation, immenſely rich, were applied to re- 
move all obſtacles in parliament. Ka, peo- 
ple were reduced to a ſtate oſ inſignificance: 
and the numerous colonies annexed to the 
kingdom, were declared the /ub;e#s of a na- 
tion which had loſt all influence in the admini- 
ſtration of its own government; and had for- 
gotten its political liberty. 


Slaves are always for extending [aver ns 


_ difagree- 


* See Squire's Eſſay on the Anglo- Saxon Govern- 
went of England. 
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diſagreeable women would annihilate beauty. 
It is to the honour' of the great body of the 
people of this country, that they abhorred 
the attenipt of reducing the Americans be- 
neath the rank of Britiſh ſubjects. But the 
Crown alone poſſeſſed the powers of govern- 
ment: and all reſiſtance would have been 
fruitleſs, if the empire had been compact; or 
if the ſpirit of tyranny had been equal to its 
deſigns. The people who were here amuſed 
wich the promiſes of being lords of America, 
would have ſeen the chains which had bound 
down their fellow-ſubje&s, rivetted on them- 
ſelves; and deſpotiſm, gorged with the blood 
of the moſt virtuous. citizens, would have en · 
throned itſelf in horrid majeſty on the ruins of 
the commonwealth. | 


I am, 
1 R, 
Sincerely yours. 


March, 1782. 
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Vie of the Conduit of Partionin Oppoſition 
0 the Adminiſtration. of : George III. at 
the * ime — nns — Denen, on 


4 
D' autant mieux que ceux qui 3 Wea le plus 

vivement a la puiſſunce exerutricte; ne poivant avoner les 
wetifs intereſſes de leur oppoſition, ils augmenteroient les 
terreurs du fe qui ne ſcauroit jamais au juſis 5 1 
ſeroit en danger ou non. Mais cela mime contribucroit 
& lui faire eviter les vrais perils on il Pourroit dans 
faite tre; expoſe. . Eſprit des Loix, I. 19. c 

As thols, e the ;oxecutiye powrr with the 
moſt ardor, canpot avow the intereſted motives of their 
oppoſition, they heighten the terrors of the people, who 
can never be certain whether they are in danger, or not. 
But even this contributes to make them avoid real 


wal to which 2 might otherwiſe have r 
Pt . 
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ORD Chatham was a meteor, —— rein 
1 pally. on public paſſions. While the am 
—— views 1 intereſts of the Secrecy were 
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in a ſtate of vibration, the talents of an orator 
were of great i importance. Suck paſſions" may be 
biaſſed by eloquence: but venality is impene- 
table to all arts and all conſiderations. The 
Whig intereſt, as far as it depended on prece- 
dent and prejudice, funk. in a blaze with the 
popular * of $40 I 


iy 


The ſyſtem of "dats fant: to be eſta- 
Bliſhed ; and'to be competent to all the ordinary 
porpoſes of adminiſtration, v when the project was 
entered upon, of bringing America under the 
the arbitrary power of the Crown, through the 
intervention of a ſettled majority in the Englith 
parkament. | [The W . already difaffected, 


vere inſtruted, that. property n ſure 
and permanent foundation of political power 
and liberty. Nine tenths of the property of the 
nation, was in the hands of men torally averſe to 
the injury intended againſt America, But ar- 
rangement, method, and conſequently | power, 
was clearly on the fide of thoſe won poſſeſſed 
only the remaining tenth. ' ; 


It 
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It has been affirmed of all oppoſitions to go- 

vernment, that they are actuated by intereſted 
and factious motives. _ It does not appear, that 
moſt of the gentlemen who oppoſed the Ame- 
rican War could, as private men, have had any 
intereſts in view, but ſuch as were common to 
perſons of property and principle, through the 
whole empire. But factious they muſt have 
been, as connected with parties having any 
views on the management of public affairs, 
Government had long been the object of e con- 
tending factions: it was poſſeſſed by a faction; 
and whenever it is obtained by the Whigs, by 
means of parliamentary influence, it will be by 
a party which muſt have many of the properties 
of a faction more moderate and popular per- 
haps i in its principles and meaſures. but ill a 
faction, becauſe formed by the power and i in- 
fluence of a few chieftains, and not by thoſe of | 
ny whole people. "IS 


— eee 
view to prove this truth, they could not have 
been more deciſive than thoſe afforded by che 
conduct of parties in the reign of George III. 
nat F Wich 
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With all the advantages ariling from ſupetior 
property, credit, and talents, the oppoſition 


hardly ever made the lighteſt impreſſion on a 
diſciplined phalanx, always ſurrounding the 


throne draining the whole country of immenſe 
treaſures, to purſue meaſures which were evi- 
dently impracticable; as they were odious to 
the diſpoſition and diſgraceſul to the character 
of the nation. Repeated diſappointments and 
accumulated inſults turned the eyes of ſome of 
the Whig leaders to the people; who had been 
left out of all political arrangements for a thou- 
ſand years : but who were perceived to conſti- 
tute the baſis of all legitimate power. The 
violent and ſudden diſmemberment of the em- 
pire; the eagerneſs with which neighbouring 
powers watched to ſeize its broken fragmenrs; 
the diſtreſs felt by the laviſh expenditure of 
public money; and the daily ſpectacle of 
thouſands torn from their families and country; 
and ſent, with aching hearts, to ftrew whole pro- 
vinces with the bodies of their unoffending 
© Friends :—theſe horrid objects, forced on a 


1 and nn nation, convulſed the 
1 land 


18 


land. The friends of their country—for1 muſt call 
them ſo, at this time, whatever the firſt motives 
of their conduct may have been attempted 
to rouze the people to aſſert the right of ſelf- 
preſervation. But they called with nearly as 
much effect, as if they had ſummoned. the 
ocean inſtantly to yield rain, or to afford ſprings 
and rivulets. The previous and neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions. had not been made: and the peo- 
ple were an unwieldy, inactive, and uſeleſs maſs, 
They had been long accuſtomed to look up to 
parliament for all the relief they obtained, from 
the exorbitant exactions of the erguntr But 
wards a parliament, ig colluſion with. the exe, | 

cutive power, to extinguilh every ſpark of poli- 
tical Jiberty. which ir _— throughout the 
ee. n 03 neh 


Ferbons of influence 7 in ſeveral counties, give 
out plans of aſſociation; from which great 
hopes were entertained, Tr is with regret l ſpeak 
againſt" all thoſe Plan, 48 deing haſtily and 
crudely formed ; as exciting 1 —7 Meer in the 
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| people; while in many Kr they were calculated 
only to promote the views and intereſts of 
jndiviguals. 

The aſſociations were formed, either by the 
ſheriff calling the frecholders of the county to- 
gether, and directing them to unite ; or by the 
influence of a nobleman or gentleman over his 
neighbours, and his deſire they would meet him, 
to deliberate on the grievances of the nation. 
If public diſtreſs had driven the majority of the 
people of this country into fuch aſſociations, 
that majority would have had no right, though 
it might have had force, to controul and correct 
the exceſſes of the. executive and legiſlative 
powers. For the other diviſion of the people 
not having been conſulted; and not under an 
oblization to attend the ſummons given, they 
would have reaſonably complained of the ſame 
kind of injuſtice which had affociated the majo- 


rity. Nothing leſs than a plan, which includes the 
whole nation; and which may obtain its incli- 


nation and judgement ; ; can give riſe tothe con- 


fticutjonal and en power of the people, to 
pre. 
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prevent and correct the perpetual diſpofition of 


the 3 and ** n to 1 
them. n ee A beer 


q But the aſſociations did not -obttirus'; the 
thouſandth part of the nation, and could not 
diſcover or expreſs its inclination ; they were 
created on the ſpot, by the perſons. who aſ- 
ſembled; and not even by the inhabitants of the 
town or diſtrict in which they met. Any ini- 
quitous powers might be formed on ſuch prin- 
ciples; which appeared to me at all times to 
to have no tendency to produce political liberty. 
It is true that reſolutions were formed, and pe- 
titions drawn up in thoſe aſſemblies, which were 
afterwards communicated to ſeveral chouſands 
of  freeholders, and ſigned by them: | But in 
theſe proceedings, the order of chings was in 
verted. The ſentiments and inclinations of in” 
RS or of ſmall aſſemblies, were forced 
downwards into the mals of the people 3 a moſt 
| unnatural and ineffectual mode of operation. 
All delegated powers ſhould proceed vpwards 
| from the people; and not fixed on them, by in- 
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individuals, or by any e bine 


of men. EOS 5 CLP 
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The gradual riſe and formation of theſe af- 
ſociations, were viewed by adminiſtration with 
contempt; and by the country with a mixcure 
of hope and pity, They proceeded jo all their 
meaſures with an indeciſion and timidity, which 
proved that they diſtruſted the ground they were 
upon: the poſſible conſequences of ſome. of 
their aſſemblies were drawn before them in 
horrid characters, in the fate of the Proteſtant 
Aﬀociation : and there is, at this time, but one 
general opinion concerning them, — that ep 
will Glendy crumble into —_— ay 


„abn. 


Meade e of che Ci ity of Eondpa, is a 
* of a different nature; becauſe the city 
of London poſſeſſes power. A corporation, 
founded on the moſt- iniquitous principles of 
monopoly, remonſtrating in, the cauſe of li- 
berry, is, like 4 tyger in the cauſe of mercy, a 
ſuſpicious phenomenon. But. it is true, that the 
ſtrides of power haye been ſo . Cregt as. to alarm 
thoſe 


© 
7 
A 
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thoſe chiefs of parties, and members of corpo - 
rations, who were very content with the exerciſe 
as well as the fruits of moderate oppreſſion. 4 * 


If any circumſtance were wanting to prove 
that all the meaſures of theſe different parties 
were not properly taken, it would be found in che 
diſagreement and diſcord which prevailed among 
them. If they had been actuated by a common 
object, they muſt have found a common prin- 
ciple. But they could not even agree upon 
what they wanted. The Aſſociation petitioned 
for one thing: the City of London for an- 
another the party of one great lord ob- 
jected to all ſuch petitions and "meaſures 48 
would temedy the whole of our diſeaſes at one 
time. Conſtituents were applied to; and then 
inſulted wich declarations, that their delegates 
were not theirs, but thoſe of the whole empire. 
In ſhort, this region of the political werld be- 
came a chaos of diſcordant opinions; into which 
all good men looked with deſpair; and by the 
din of which the nation might have loſt its 
@) 3/99 3 ee 1 Fr N ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, if it had not been huſhed by the heavy 
and irreſiſtible preſſure of half the world; 
menacing an entire and ſudden ruin for the folly 
and _— 1 0 he American TOs 


When i firſt conceived the deſign of theſe 
Letters, 1 Sen ned to confine myſelf, as 
much as poſſible, to England. But, as the 
proceedings of the Iriſh Volunteers, may be 
adduced as objections to my e Pricfciples, 
1 cannot omit them. 


1 he lah of the a Catholics i in Ire: 
land, at the ſame time that it is a reproach to 
the humanity and underſtanding of the Go- 
vernment; will prevent that nation, perhaps 
for - ſome ages, from becoming great and 
free. If we . ſuppoſe the Roman Catholics 
not to exiſt, or in a ſtate of ſlavery ; and the 
' Proteſtants | the only free inhabitants of rhe 
iſland; they have acted nearly on right principles, 
nin arming themſelves, electing their officers, 
and forming their provinces into regiments 
headed by their own chieftains. The defects 


of their plan are theſe: any proteſtant may be 
a vo- 


F413: 
a volunteer, who can arm himſelf, and find lei. ; 
fure to attend the days of diſcipline.” 'Thoſe. 


perſons who have not the inclination or ability, 
may decline it. The greater part will deeling 
it: and the diſciplined yolunteers will become 
their maſters, Nay, it is extremely probable, 
that in ſome time, whole provinces may grow 
tired af the duties of volunteers; while others 
perſevere in them; until, by the advantage of 
diſcipline, and inſtigated by ambitious leaders, 
they command the deſtiny of the whole na- 
tion. All regulations, which are defective in a 
few eſſential principles, ſoon and infenfibly 
þring on many and fatal inconveniences, _ 


It may be ſaid, this has not been the caſe 
in America, where reſiſtance to the proceed- 
ings of England was firſt made by partial 
affociations, But the follies of the Engliſh 
admimſtration accumulated ſo ſuddenly, and 
to ſo unexampled a degree of enormity, that 
all che natives of the-Colonies were at once 
rouzed and they gave authority to aſſociations 
which might otherwiſe have been nn 

| G There 
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There are ſituations ; ſuch perhaps as thoſe of 
Ireland and America; in which it might be the 
higheſt imprudence to neglect advantages and 
+ meaſures, becauſe they are not wholly unex- 
ceptionable, or the beſt that can be imagi- 
ned. The circumſtances of theſe people have 
preſented urgent and critical moments; in 
which all bodies are ſuppoſed to have diſ- 
penling powers. The miſchief ariſes from 
blending expedients with principles ; and form- 
ing out of them ſuch ſyſtems of chicane as 
thoſe which now diſgrace the policy of all 
Europe. 


The aſſociations in England were formed 
in alarming; but not in critical circumſtances: 
they had been many years in contemplation; 
and to have been ſucceſsful, in ſo enlightened, 
and I will ſay, ſo virtuous a period, they 

ſhould 


+ The general corriiption of the times is always 

a fruitful ſource of declamation, whenever dangers or 
miſeries diſturb the public tranquillity. What had the 
great body of the people of England to do with the 
follies and abſurdities of the American war? No 
: . period 
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ſhould have been founded on clear and ſcien- 
tific data. The friends of theſe affociations 
were miſled, by the ſucceſs of America and 
Treland, into a concluſion, that they proceeded 
on univerſal and infallible principles. Succeſs 
is a very precarious proof of truth: and 
thoſe who undertook to lead the nation 
into the moſt deliberate and moſt important 
meaſures, ſhould have thoroughly ſtudied the 


ſcience whole principles _—_y meant to apply. . 
| 1 


A 2 
Your moſt humble ſervant... 
March * 1 & bar itluqoq NN RET 
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Since chis 1 has kn. written, * 
meaſures which occaſioned the American war, 
have been reprobated by a vote of the Houſe 
of Commons. It was evidently carried, on the 
principle that ſucceſs and diſappointment are 

Sia rio te 
a er ent de Pe Gar 
ſo many private virtues were exerciſed as that which 
has been diſhonored by its unfortunate events: and 
the induſtry that ſupported its-expence, removes all im- 
putations on the character of the people, 8 
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the teſts of right and wrong, I mean not the 
lighteſt diſreſpect. to thoſe gentlemen who, 
for ten years, have been ſtruggling: againſt the 
iniquitous ſyſtem which has injured and diſho- 
nored the nation, If. I underſtand the defini- 
tion of a. good and virtuous. patriot, and am 
well informed of the character of General 
Conway, he deſerves the noble and honorable 
appellation. In conſequence of the ſucceſs of 
his motion againſt the American war; and of 
the opinion that America would not treat with 
the authors of its calamlties; their places have 
been aſſigned to the leaders of the late oppoſition. 
That more popular and uſeful meaſures will be 
purſued, cannot be doubted : for the continu- 
ance of the adminiſtration a ſingle month, de- 
bende bh" Weh meidres. But "this Ghilge, 
though it relieves us from inftant diſtreſſes 
and apprehenſions; does not yet promiſe any 
remedy for the cauſes of thoſe evils. The ex- 
pedients of patronage and family influence, in 
the whole exrent-vf their conſequthces, are 
& fatal to liberty as the influence of the 
Crown. 05 


(a. 
| General Conway has had: the merit and good 
fortune to ſave his country twice'; when on the 
verge of ruin, from the folly of a weak atlmi- 
niſtration. His name will be | enrolled ambag 
the beſt and wiſrſt of mankind, if he gives his 
utmoſt aſſiſtance in repairing an ill eonſtructeſ 
and ſhattered Conſtitution: and putting it out 
of the power of am adminihtration tee bring 
— 106 eee 


an cla night, and Jnr Fg 
are to be adminiſtered :._ if our extremitiet 
only are to be trimmed and paired, to ſhew - 
the addreſs and agility of the operators; while 
the diſorder is left ſilently and gradually to con- 
ſume our vitals—it had been much better for us, 
that the late miniſtry had been continued in its 
career of abſurdities. For, in the extremity of 
diſtreſs, we ſhould cither have ſuddenly pe- 
riſhed, or recovered our vigour and health. 


What Mr. Locke ſays of good princes, may be 
applied to popular adminiſtrations ;. that by 
obtaining extraordinary confidence an] power, 
they furniſh claims for their ſucceſſors, which 


are. 
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are aſſerted to the moſt injurious and fatal pur- 
poſes. If Auguſtus had not been beloved; 
Tiberius, Nero, and Caligula, would not have 
had the power of ſporting with the lives of the 
Romans. If the Whigs, who effected the Re- 
volution in 1688, had not been implicitly 
confided in, and ſuffered to aſſume un- 
conſtitutional powers, the late adminiſtration 
could not have involved us in an abſurd and 
cruel civil war. The gentlemen, who now 
hold the reins of government, owe us ſome 
atonement for the errors of their anceſtors. 


— 
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April 15, 1782. 
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The Methad of introducing, eftabliſhing, 
or recovering a State of Political Li- 
berty. 


| 

Ove ſi les diſputes etoient formies d occaſion de la bio- 
lation des loix fondamentales, & qu'une puiſſance trans. 
gere parut ; il y auroit une revolution qui ne changeroit 
pas la forme du gouvernement, ni ſa conſlitution : car 
les revolutions qae forme la liberte ne fant qu une confir- 
mation de la liberti. L. Eſprit des Loix, I. xix. c. 27. 


But if the diſputes ariſe from the violation of funda- 


mental laws; and a foreign power appear; a revolu- 
tion would take place, which would alter neither the 
form of government nor the conſtitution : for re- 


volutions which are formed by liberty, are only con- 
firmations of that —_— 


Dzan 0 


I 1 have accompliſhed my purpoſe, in the 
Letters I have * written; it is evident 
that 


t * 1 

that the Conſtitution of England, whatever pa- 
negyrics may have been written on it, has 
been left unfiniſhed and incomplete. The 
Saxons enjoyed political liberty, by reſerving 
the ſupreme power in the people: but they 
held labor, induſtry, and the arts, in a ſtate of 
flayery ; and the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
at the pleaſure of individuals. The communi- 
ty therefore was deſtitute of civil liberty, At 
the Revolution in 1688, provifions and arrange- 
ments were made, which introduced a high 
| Rate of civil, while they have almoſt wholly 
ſuppreſſed political uberty, 


- This accounts for the jealouſies, appre hen- 
ons, ſactions, and tumults, which have fo often 
endangered the ſtate : and which ſuperficial 
obſervers attribute to the nature, rather than 
the defects, of the Engliſh Conſtitution. In 
providing for civil, and not for political liberty, 
we have preferred the leſſer to the greater 
bleſſing. For the internal peace and ſecurity | 
of a whole people arlfing from the power f 
| . on and a freedom from the op- 
preſſive 


. WC. 
preſſive encroachments of government, i" ck 
much ſuperior importance to the private 
ſecurity ariſing from the adminiſtration G 
juſtice to individuals. Indeed the lättet 
cannot be enjoyed in a high degree; nay, 
cannot long ſubſiſt, without the former. This 
may be clearly ſeen, in the attempts of tlie 
wiſeſl and beſt of the Roman emperors to pre- 
ſerve civil, after the expiration of political ibers 
ty. The ſyſtem of civil juriſprudence formed 
on their edicts, is among the moſt ingenious and 
benevolent efforts of human genius : but "the 
ſenate (the Roman parliament) was in 4 ftate 
of ſervile dependance on the imperial diadem: 
the people were wholly left out of the poli- 
_ tical balance; and the whole empire was con 
vulſedd with miſery, or enjoyed peace, as the 
prince chanced to de - LEI an FT 


| or a tyrant. 


It is this e Nee 
the effects of perfidy in its pretended repreſen- 
ratives, and from ambition in the Crowiy which | 
gives the people of England that air of perpe- 
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tual: diſcontent ; that impatience of authority; 
and inſolence to their ſuperiors; which ſeem 
ungrateful and brutal, i in perſons. who are ſur- 
rounded with bleſſings. But the people feel 
with more truth and juſtice than many ſpecu- 
latiſts reaſon. Perceiving an evident colluſion 
between the legiſlative and executive powers; 
that the : people have. no mode of breaking 
it without having recourſe to iaſurrecl ions: 
that laws may be obtained, and burthens accu- 
mulated, under the fallacious forms of a free 
Conſtitution, to a degree of enormity which 
would coſt a ſultan his head; they cheriſh a con- 
ſtant ſuſpicion and hatred of government. No 
ſpecies of deſpotiſm can be ſo dreadful, as that 
of a free Conſtitution half-formed ; when all 
its abuſes aſſume the authority of eſtabliſhments. 
This -is nearly the caſe in England ; and the 
neighbouring ſtates, who have never raſted of 
liberty, afford an aſylum to thouſands of its 


oppreſſed and Wen Ve — ; 


There | is a point at which the o of a 
angie man muſt ſtop; and then all is peace. 
Cuſtoms check caprice; and privileges are 

* in- 
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violate. But a free Conſtitution leſt imperfe&; 
and corrupted by venality; will carry its abuſes 
to an incredible length; it would refine upon 
the miſeries of the moſt abject inhabitants of 


| Furkey or Hindoſtan, 1 


| Bur it is faid, there can * no „ in 
ſuch caſes; eſpecially it the countty be of 
great extent, and the people numerous. It is 
generally allowed, that political liberty may 
be enjoyed in ſmall ſtates; becauſe the people 
may aſſemble, to keep the power of the ſenate 
and magiſtrates within proper bounds. In 
Crete; which furniſhed the model of the an- 
cient republics; the people had recourſe to 
occaſional inſutrections, to ſtimulate the indo- 
lence, or to check the ambition of the magi- 
ſtrates: as nature has recourſe to tempeſts, to 
purify and animate the elements. But this 
cannot be done in large and populous nations; 
without introducing perpetual _—_ 18 


It is the uſual artifice of ſophiſts, ta hold w up. 

a ſubject only in one point of view. No man, 
who underſtands human nature, will argue 
H 2 from 
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hoon the wi of goons Seeed in Crete, 
to the uſe of them in France or in England; 
where the people could not move, but in im- 
menſe and ruinous inundations. 


$5 + 


If a multitude were collected at random, and 
every man of it were moderate and wiſe as a 
Newton the whole would act with folly and 
violence: becauſe the loweſt and moſt violent 
paſſions only can be inſtantly diffuſed, and made 


ks err 


. in imad. is fulcrpible. of life, oh 
when his parts are in 2 certain _ arrange- 
ment, and not when he is of any determi- 
nate ſize; ſo; the maſs or body of a people is 
capable of ſenſibility, paſſion, and judgement, 
according to the.mode of arranging its parts, 
and not merely their number. A ſmall num- 
tion of thoughts, is. capable of judgement. A 
larger, by admitting only the impulſe of ſtrong 
and common emotions on all its parts, is ca- 
. and cannot form judge. 
ments, 


Un 
3 
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ments,. whateyer may be the abilities of che 
people: a very numerous multitude i is, | like an 
immenſe maſs of matter, void even of f general. 


- ? 8 4 2 11 TA2 2 =, # ; i +13 4s ws The 


The multitude, ee muſt be arran 
ged ; nay, it muſt be organized: and ĩt may be, 
in any quantity, and to any extent- The na. 
ture of its ſenſibility, its paſſions; or its judg- 
ment, will depend on its arrangement; or its" 
organiſation. An elephant is a continent of 
organiſed matter ; compared with the little 
animal, that directs his family; and aſſociates 
with his community, in a drop of water. 


Any number of men may be arranged, ſo as to 
form a general judgement or will: without for- 
cing them out of their ſituations and employ- | 
ments; or producing any of thoſe rumutes and 
dangers, which attend the affemblies even of 
the ſmalleſt democracies. The diſpolition and 
management of the army, will clearly iu 
trate this problem. Every thing is felt and 
judged of, with the utmoft truth and rapidity, 5 1 5 
by a whole army; becauſe it is divided into 

woot} hk „ — 
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parts, connected by a gradation of officers; 
which are the nerves, arteries, and ligaments, 
of this artificial body. This is ſo true, that 
one of the moſt experinced and intelligent of- 
 ficers of the preſent age, reſts the fate of an 
engagement wholly on the paſſions and opi- 
nions of the common ſoldiers, in regard to 
their officers; and particularly their general: and 
though they have not the lighteſt influence on 
the appointment of a general; yet he ſtrongly . 
affirms, that in order to enſure ſucceſs, he 
ſhould be in all reſpects ſuch a man as the 
common ſoldiers would have choſen. 


„ 


2 mention the army; not to recommend a 
military government; but to ſhew, that divi- 
ſion and arrangement into ſmall connected 
parties, will render any number of men capable 
of judgement, will, power, &c. without con- 
fuſion, riot, or danger. If the manner of form- 
ing the ligaments of military union, and the 
organs of military ſenſibility and judgement, 
were inverted ; the army would exhibit the 
we model 


Wes 


* General Lloyd. 
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model of a people in a ſtate to aſſert and to 
enjoy the higheſt degree of political liberty. 
If the inferior officers were firſt choſen by the 
ſmalleſt diviſions of the ſoldiers; ; and thoſe of- 
ficers choſe the next in rank, until the whole 
terminated in a general : this would repreſent 
a people. in 4 ſtate to form judgements; to 
have a will; to delegate legiſlative and executiye 
powers, which would be free and uncontrouled, 
within certain, limits, but would be checked, 
corrected. or annihilated, when paſſing thoſe li- 


mitsz they oppreſſed and injured the commu- 
nity they were intended to ſerve. 


This truth is founded on ade as _ 
and indiſputable as any in 8 


Geometrical definitions are aura becauſe 
none can be ſubſtituted for them: political 
definitions muſt have the ſame claim, to be- 
come the permanent foundations of an . 
ſcience. 


No definition of government can be ſub. 
tuted for the following ; © The art of govern- 
r | S- + | >» Yaoi bod $3 ing 


TY 
ing all, by al» 1¹ 1 is, IT one of thoſs 
data which cannot be controverted. . The dif- 
Rculty has ever been, to arrange numerous na- 
tions into regular and animated bodies; which 

night, for this purpoſe, move and act without 
disorder. The manner of effecting this ar- 
raygement has been ſhewn. But as the power 
of the lever, and all the moſt uſeful truths of 
mechanics, were were incredibl e ſpeculations; until 
applied to the ſpecific purpoſes for which they 
were invented : : it is happy that we can have 
recourſe to hiſtory; and prove | from experience, 
that our groerd principles may be am to 


Not to repeat, what has been already faid of 
the Mycel-gemot, or Folkmote, as among the 
early inſtitutions of the Saxons ; we will attend 
to the revival of thoſe inſtitutions by the great 
Alfred. 4$- ic E. onto 2ſt, Lo 12 | 


Spelman ſays, that the counties were divided 
in tychings or laths ; who choſe tything- men 
as repreſentatives, in the court of the hundred ; 


which had d allo a repreſentative in the county- 
court. 
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court :—that appeals lay from the tythings to 
the hundreds; from the hundreds to the coun- 
ties; from the counties, in ſome caſes, to the 
king and his barons, council, or parliament r 
and in others, to the Folkmote; or the aſ- 
ſembly of all the land-holders of the nation, 
which now began to act by deputations :—that 
every houſholder was anſwerable for his wife, 
and thoſe children who were under the age of 
fifreen, his ſervants, and dependants ; the tyth- 
ing anſwerable for its houſnholders; the hun- 
dred for the tythings; the county for the hun- 
dreds. The nobility were obliged to attend 
the court of the hundred; as at the head "of 
particular tythings. 


Theſe arrangements were probably made 
for the purpoſes of police; and they are the 
moſt excellent which have ever been imagined. 
They were alſo calculated to draw together the 
whole force of the nation, to repel the invaſions 
of the Danes. Whatever the reaſons may be 
imagined to be, it gave the whole maſs of the 
| people an univerſal 8 ſenſibility 

F235 rq 
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to all important events, and enabled them tq 


judge, and to ad, without tumult, when occa- 
fions required the exertion of the whole nation, 


This arrangement points out the method of 
reſtoring the balance of powers in the Engliſh 
Conftitution. 


© But as pariſhes and counties are unequal di- 
viſions; and the moſt important men in the 
community are, not the mere poſſeſſors of lands, 
but thoſe whoſe induſtry and talents jncreaſe 
and multiply their original value; regard 
ſhould be had to men, not merely to their poſ- 
ſeſſions : and they ſhould be divided by their 
numbers, not by the ſpace of ground they may 


happen to occupy. 


Ten men, whether frecholders, tenants, 
houſholders, or lodgers, who live on their for- 
tune, . induſtry, or talents; and whoſe habita- 
tions are gontiguous, ſhould form a tything; and, 
clect a repreſentative to convey the ſenſe and opi- 
nion vf his conſtituents, to a meeting of the re- 

ars 
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preſentatives of ten neighbouring tythings, called 
a hundred; where one ſhould be choſen to meet 
the repreſentatives of the ten adjoĩning hun- 
dreds ; where one ſhould be choſen to meet the 
repreſentatives of the ten adjoining diviſions of 
thouſands : and in the ſame manner of ten thou; 
fands, hundred thouſands ; until every million 
of the inhabitants or citizens, is repreſented by 
one. If we ſuppoſe the Engliſh nation to con- 
fiſt of two millions of the ſpecies of inhabitants 
above deſcribed; the buſineſs of the univerſal 
repreſentation would be done in London by 
two perſons; who would on all occaſions accu« 
rately aſcertain the general inclination and 
judgement of the nation. All the repreſentatives 
ſhould have their expences liberally 2 
by their conſtituents. 


To anſwer the purpoſe of theſe regulations: 
and to prevent the attempts of the Crown to 
corrupt ſuch a repreſentation; all the elections 
ſhould be only for a year: and all the deputies 
ſhould be repreſentatives; whoſe election ſhould: = 
| be 
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be void, if they departed in the ſlighteſt degree 
from the judgement of their conſtituents. For 
the deſign of this arrangement being to attain 
the ſenſe of a whole people, whatever it be, and 
and not the opinions of their deputies; the 
ſlighteſt latitude ſhould not be given to repre- 
ſentatives; who ought to decline the appoint- 
ment, if their opinion differed from that of their 
conſtituents. This would effectually prevent 
corruption: for all delegates being really re- 
preſentatives, who could not be otherwiſe em- 
ployed than in ſupporting the public judge- 
ment and will; in order to ſecure them 
by «corruption, the whole people muſt be 
bought.— No conteſt or litigation would ariſe 
from the interfering opinions and intereſts of 
the ſeveral diviſions; as in all caſes the mino- 
rity muſt acquieſce, and join in inforcing the 
public inclination. | | 


I wiſh you carefully to obſerve, that the 
. firſt object of theſe letters is not to ſpecify the 
neceſſary regulations for an adequate repreſen- 


tation 
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tation in parliament: but to give the whole 
community a ſecurity againſt that breach of 
truſt, and that colluſion with the executive 
power by which parliaments have often redu- 
ced the whole nation to the utmoſt. diſtreſs, 
All powers, in a free country, ſhould be checked 


and limited by the power of the people; regu- 


larly and fairly obtained. But the preciſe 


boundaries of theſe powers, and the mode of 
forming them, cannot be included in my pre- 
ſent deſign. I am laying, or rather reſtoring, 


the foundation — all the neceſſary ſtructures. 


may be ealily erected. : _ 


It will arobably be ſaid, that the revival of 
this mode of eſtabliſhing political liberty 


would have all the effect of innovation; and 


that innovations, even on the moſt perfect prin- 
ciples, are hurtful, becauſe ey preſs on the 
er of the people. 


This is always the ſhallow pretence of poli- 


tical jeſuitiſm. The throne is daily innovating ; 
while 


74 
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while every ſtep preſſes out the blood of the 
moſt induſtrious and excellent among the peo- 
ple. A ſtanding army is an innovation, againſt 
the prepoſſeſſions, habits, and judgement, of 
every independent man in the nation; and yet 
it has been eſtabliſhed. Is it to be imagined, 
the people will object to the very little trouble 
attending ſuch an arrangement, as will afford 
them an intire ſecurity againſt the encroach- 
ments of the Crown, and the depredations of 
fluctuating parties in their legiſlature, who 
plunder them in ſucceſſion? If they were to 
arm themſelves ſlightly, they would alſo have 
a police on the beſt footing ; and be perfectly 
ſecured againſt the colluſions of thieves and 
thief-takers, watchmen, conſtables, church- 
wardens, overſeers, trading juſtices, and the 
whole train of expenſive appendages to the ſci- 
ence of robbery. 


Ic will be aſked— in (what manner is this 
ſcheme to be entered upon? The executive 
power will exert its influence againſt it: and 


the leaders of the ſeveral diviſions of popular 
parties 


1 
parties, will attempt to diſcredit all arrange- 
ments, in which they may not take the lead q 
or by which may be blended with the people. 


In June, 1780, the daring violence of a few 
deſperadoes ſhewed the ſtate of our civil go- 
vernment to be ſo feeble, that every man felt 
the neceſſity of aſſuming his proper ſtation; 
and acquiring the power of defending himſelf 
and his family. A diſpoſition to aſſociate al- 
moſt univerſally prevailed : but no method 


was pointed out, which was not incumbered 
with military diſcipline; and rendered incon- 
ſiſtent with the common occupations of peace- 
ful citizens. Adminiſtration ſaw this perplex- 
ity and ignorance ; and improved the advanta- 
ges it afforded, with a dexterity which might- 
have been better exerted againſt the enemies, 
than againſt the people, of this country. They 
encouraged military aſſociations, knowing they 
would proye burthenſome and impracticable ; 
but embarraſſed all attempts of neighborhoods 
to eſtabliſh an eaſy and general police. I 
will mention an inſtance ; in order to point out 

| the 
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the treatment which the emiſſaries of power 
ſhould always receive on ſuch occaſions, 


Some of the inhabitants of a pariſh in Weſt - 
minſter, having felt the inconvenience of mi- 
litary forms, had an inclination to aſſociate in 
independent partjes, for the protection of their 
families: and they were aſſembled on ſome oc- 
caſion that related to their deſign; when, to 
their great aſtoniſhment, a clergyman and a 
magiſtrate entered the room. The firſt ſaid, 
he was the rector of the pariſh ; and the other, 
that he was a juſtice of the peace: it was ſig- 
nified, they were commiſſioned fram high au- 
thority to warn the aſſembly againſt doing any 
thing illegal. One of the company thanked 
them ; as ſpies are uſually thanked : and they 
were requeſted to walk out of the room. 


The creatures of the Crown, however wide 
it may have diffuſed its contagion, can form but 
a fmall number, compared with the whole na- 
tion; and cannot obſtruct its deſigns. Their ad- 
vantages conſiſt in arrangement and diſcipline : 
and it is aur object to give ſimilar advantages ta 
the people. 


As 
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As to the leaders of parties, their opera- 
tions. may be more perplexing.* But talents, 
much ſuperior to thoſe of intrigue and decla- 
mation, would be drawn out, on the plan here 
recommended ; men of real merit among theſe 
leaders would have chances of gratifying. their 
ambition, in the moſt pleaſing and moſt ho- 
nourable manner, by the election of the peo- 
ple ; the degrading and levelling principles of 
common democracies could not be introduced ; 
the utmoſt variety of characters and diſtinctionꝭ 
would take place: and yet all orders would be 
impreſſed by a political neceſſity of obeying 
and executing the public will. 


That men in general will be cautious of em- 
barking in this neceſſary and important deſign, 
I can eaſily imagine. The nation has been ex- 
tremely ſhy of aſſociations z; though invited into 
them by men of rank, fortune, and power. 

K But 


The moſt honorable exception ſhould here be 
made, in favor of the Duke of Richmond, who moved 
in the Houſe of Lords, for leave to bring in a bill for 
the more equal repreſentation of the people. This, 
perhaps, is the moſt liberal and patriotic attempt, which 
has been ever made by an Engliſh Nobleman. 
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But all ſteps taken towards arranging the 
people, and reviving the whole maſs into a po- 
ical body, will be like the returning ſymp- 

toms of life, attended with aſſured hopes, and 

irreſiſtible confidence. 


It is in the power of any man of public ſpi- 
rit and honeſty, to begin this important buſi- 
neſs, who can induce a ſingle pariſh to inſtitute 
and regulate its own police, on the principles 
already pointed out. The immediate conſe- 
quetite of this improvement, would be clearing 
that pariſh of vagrants, beggars, and all thoſe 
uſeleſs and pernicious wretches who daily 
heighten the enormity of poor rates. Theſe, 
paſſing into other pariſhes, would put them un- 
der a kind of neceſſity of having recourſe to 
the ſame meaſures. And when the people were 
arranged for one purpoſe, they would be, for all 
the purpoſes of political liberty. If individuals re- 
frain from motives of timidity, or the influence 
of power; no force ſhould be applied tg them: 
they would ſee their fellow- citizens in the 
peaceable enjoyment of the firſt and moſt eſſen- 
tial bleſſing of human ſociety; while they were 


ſunk 
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ſunk into the claſs of dependants, and vagrants; 
or contemned by the whole community as deſ- 
titute of the ſpirit and privileges of men. 


Perhaps, there is no part of the kingdom, 
where this plan of police might be introduced 
ſo eaſily, as in Weſtminſter. And if thoſe gen- 
tlemen who affect to have the intereſts of the 
people at heart, would employ, their influence 
in introducing ſuch arrangements, inſtead. of 
aſſembling and harranguing an idle and profli- 
gate populace ; - by producing permanent and 
univerſal bleſſings, they would lay the foundation 
of an everlaſting fame: and perhaps might find 
themſelves in the moſt direct road to un 
and emoluments. 


That this method of regulating the police, 
would have conſequences fatal to illegitimate 
power, 'was immediately perceived 'by admini- 
ſtration; though perhaps not by the friends of 
the people, when the mob in June, 1780, held 
up to the world this horrid truth © that even 
the civil liberties of the Engliſh reſted ulti- 
| mately 


af 
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mately on an army, .compoſed of the refuſe of 
the land, and depending on the will of the 
prince.” The whole nation ſeemed aghaſt ! 
and, if there had been, among its ſenators, a 
few real and intelligent patriots, who would 
have directed the people, to fecure their civil, 
dy aſſuming their political liberty, they would, 
readily and thankfully have adopted the plan. 
They ſaw the neceſſity, even in a civil ſenſe, 
chat every free man, ſhould be in a condition 
to fupport the magiſtrate when recoiling from 
his duty ; or to defend his family from violence 
and extirpation, without ſending to the prince 
for a ſoldier: that ſome bonds ſhould unite 
neighborhoods, diſtricts, &c. from ſuch inunda- 
tions of villainy, as muſt occafionally ariſe in 
communities, whoſe fate depends on the acci- 
dental prevalence or diſcomfiture of factions. 


In this alarming ſituation, when the ſpirits 
of all men were bent on enquiries, no method 
was put in practice, which did not reſt our 
ſafety ultimately on the Crown ; or on the ca- 
price of men of fortunes in their ſeveral neigh- 
bor- 
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borhoods. If the people had been directed and 
aſſiſted in this firſt privilege and duty of hu- 
man ſociety, the power of defending them- 
ſelves and their families, without enlifting as 
ſoldiers; the arrangements neceſſary for the 
purpoſe, into tythings, hundreds, &c. would 
have introduced that univerſal ſenſibility which 
is the foundation of political liberty. 


It will be alledged (and I wiſh to meet all 
objections on the ſubject) that ſo much power 
in the people, would be abuſed; and no govern- 
ment can long exiſt under the capricious exer- 


ciſe of it. 


I the following maxim were withdrawn, al- 
moſt all the governments in Europe would 
. crumble and diſappear, * In order to have your 


* intereſts properly guarded, entruſt them to 
© others; never to yourſelves,” 


That the great body of the people ; on whoſe 
labour, induſtry and talents, the whole of the 
ſtate depends, —I ſpeak not of the populace; 
the dregs of vicious governments, who uſually 


aſſem- 


Bt 

aſſemble in mobs—that the yxoprx properly 
arranged; and, as it were organiſed into ſenſi- 
| bility, general ſympathy and judgment; having, 
in conſequence, the ſtrongeſt and beſt principles 
of 'ſelf-preſervation, —ſhould be incapable of 
acting on them---is in itſelf an impoſſible ſuppo- 
ſition. It is warranted by no preſumption or 
fact in the whole hiſtory of mankind. For 
wherever the people, in poſſeſſion of political 
| liberty, have acted on fixed principles and regu- 
lations, (as in the beſt periods of the Saxon go- 
vernment)---it has been, with wiſdom and mode- 
ration. No traces of caprice, or folly can be 
found in their conduct. In Sparta and in Rome, 
before the original inſtitutions were deranged, 

the neceſſity and importance of popular — 
were clearly demonſtrated. 


If this had not been the caſe, my claims to 
attention would not have been invalidated. I 
am not pleading for the legiſlative or executive 
powers, which were executed by the people of 
ancient democracies in large aſſemblies : but 
that thoſe powers, when once appointed, for 

er- 


IN 
certain times, and within ſtipulated boundaries, 


ſhould be perfectly uncontrouled ; and that the 
people ſhould have a regular and effectual me- 


thod of exerting the whole ſtrength and power 


of the community (which can be only in them) 
to prevent abuſes, and to check all encroach- 
ments on thoſe limits. If diſcipline, principles, 
and ſcience, are to be beſtowed on a rabble to 
form it into an army; which, in ninety-nine 
caſes out of a hundred, is employed to increaſe 
the miſeries of mankind ;---this certainly ſhould 
be the caſe, in the diſpoſition of a people to exer- 
ciſe that political power, on which its civil go- 
vernment reſts, if it ever reſts ſecurely; and 
without which all the bleſſings of human ſocie- 


ties muſt be tinged with jealouſies, appre- 
henſions, and uncertainties. 


If, in theſe Letters, I have given any hints 


which may induce you to employ your thoughts 
on the ſubject of them; and to exert your in- 
fluence, in ſome meaſures, to reſtore to En- 
gland what 1t has ſo long loſt; what is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to retrieve its degraded character; to 
unite the broken parts of its commonwealth ; 


and 


_ — —_— . 


* 


1 

and to give permanency to the civil and 
commercial privileges it enjoys; my end will 
be anſwered. I wiſh to be concealed as the 
Author; for reaſons very obvious, in the 
preſent ſtate of political literature. On any 
other occaſion, I ſhould be happy in ſubſcri- 
bing my name; and publicly acknowledging 
the ſincere eſteem, with which 


I am, 
S142 


Your much obliged, and moft 


Humble Servant. 


March 12, 1782, 


LET- 


nic 
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Plan of an equal Repreſentation af the 
People of England. 


Secietas noſtra lapidum fornichtioni fmillims. oft, qzia 
caſura niſi invicem obſtarent ; hoc ipſo ſuſtinetur. 
SENEC: Ep. 
Society reſembles an arch; which is ſupported by the 
reciprocal reſiſtance of the ſtones that compoſe it. 


Daa Six, 

F the preceding Letters on Political Livery, 
J have ſhewn that the democratic power, in 
the Engliſh Conſtitution, is become merely no- 
minal : and that ariſtocratic factions, ſometimes 
on moderate, ſometimes on violent principles, 

have uſurped the government. 
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Every thing in nature, is done by action 
and re- action. All powers, have reſiſting pow- 
ers; and the whole univerſe is balanced, by a 
combination of oppoſite forces. In human 
inſtitutions, the ſame contrivance is always at- 
tempted. The mechanic, who cotiſtructs the 
ſimpleſt machine; and the politician, who ar- 
ranges the principles of the ſtate, differ only in 
the magnitude and variety of their objects. 
The ſame eternal and univerſal laws muſt go- 
vern both of them. 


As the derangement of 4 machine is owing 
to the prevalence of ſome conſtituent power or 
powers over others: ſo in a ſtate, all inconve- 


niencies and injuries are to be aſcribed to the 
want of ſufficient counter- action and reſiſtance 


in ſome of its parts, to balance the preſſure of 
the others; and to aſſiſt in producing the ge- 
neral effect. 


The magnitude of theſe parts; and the un- 
common efforts of genius requiſite to combine 


them 
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them, are the principal reaſons, that human ſo- 
cieties continue a reproach to human reaſon, 
Perhaps likewiſe, practical politicians, who are 
the agents and workmen in theſe edifices, con- 
tribute not a little to the eſtabliſhment of 
abuſes. They are occupied on parts, from 
which it may be impoſſible for them to view 


the whole : and they have generally an intereſt 
in abuſes. In every ſtate, therefore, where it 
is an object to improve and perfect the Conſti- 
tution, there ſhould be a ſet of men, who 
ſhould add to a general knowledge of buſi- 
neſs, the profoundeſt and cooleſt ſpeculation; 
who ſhould be the guardians of the ſtate; 
without having the ſlighteſt intereſt in its of- 
ficial departments, Uſes 


In every conſtitution, pretending to liberty, 
we find this general truth exemplified. All 
delegated powers have aſſumed the tone 
of tyranny, when the people-could nat readily 
and eaſily balance them: and the people 
became capricious, violent, and deſpotic, where 

they 
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they could aſſemble in multitudes ; and annihi- 
late the authority of their deputies. 


Almoſt every thing, in the compaſs of ima- 
gination, is poſſible, by method and arrange- 
ment. | 


In the preceding Letters, I have pointed out 
the mode of giving ſenſe and judgment to iny 
number of people; ſo as to put it in their 
power, to balance the legiſlative and executive 
departments of the ſtate; and to put it out of 
their power, to become tumultuous and capri 
cious in their exertions. 


No problem in politics has ever occurred to 
my imagination, which I cannot ſolve on theſe 
principles, to my own entire ſatisfaction: and 
they have occupied my mind many years. 


This may be an apology for my preſump- 
tion in ſo readily complying with your requeſt; 
and engaging,* in fo little time, to give you a 
plan on a ſubject, which has long exerciſed the 
firſt abilities of this nation, | 
pane The 


This Letter was not in the Author's firſt defign, 


— ——— 


8 
The imperfe&tions of the preſent Houſe pf 
Commons, are the following: | 


It would repreſent certain quantities of ſoil ; 
and not the people, whoſe talents are to give it 
value. Or, where it pretends to repreſent men, 
as in corporations, &c. it makes a part 


equal to the whole. This has gives riſe to the 
extrayagant idea of virtual repreſeatation; by | 


which Colonies and Provinces are to be held in 
bondage. 


- 


The members, when ance ſeated, aſſume 
each to himſelf a perfect independence; and 
claim a right of acting according to their 
judgments, not on the views and inclina- 
tions of their conſtituents, but on their on. 
All juſt ideas of reprefentation are there- 
fore loſt. 8 | 


The Houſe of Commons, if it were a dele- 
gation from the people, would not have a power 
of voting itfelf independent, and continuing its 
ſeſſions at pleaſure; or by a colluſion with the 
other branches of government. This is a ſtew- 
ardſhip which totally annihilates the power of the 

lord 5 
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lord ; and it renders the Engliſh parliament one 
of the moſt abſurd inſtitutions in the world. 


In order to have the people repreſented, and 
not the land,; and to have their /en/e, iuclina- 
tion and judgment expreſſed and enforced by 
the abilities of their a#ual repreſentatives; they 
mult be arranged, nearly as I have pointed out 
in the preceding letters: where my immediate 
object is, not a repreſentation for the purpoſes 
of a legiſlature; but to form a political power 
in the whole body of the people, to balance; 
to give ſtability and effect to the legiſlative and 
executive powers; and to anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of defenſive and internal police. The 
want of this political power, was felt in the 
republics of Greece and Rome; and was not 
fupplied either by the Ephori or the Tribunes 
of the people. l 


A Houſe of Commons, deliberating on ſup- 
plies, and the formation of laws, ſhould be an 
aſſembly of perſons actually reſiding in the ſe- 


veral diſtricts of the kingdom; well informed 
| in 


CYL 
in their peculiar intereſts ; and able to reconcile 
thoſe intereſts with the general good, 


Perhaps the Houſe' of Commons ſhould not 
be ſo numerous as at this time, Becauſe the 
larger the multitude, the lower and more con- 
temptible the paſſions which muſt actuate it; by 
the meer effect of debate or eloquence. In an 
aſſembly of five hundred; men of the firſt ge- 
nius and merit are ſeldom heard: tumultu- 
ous and ambitious leaders, of ſlender but bril- 
liant talents, always give the law. 


Whatever be the number of parliamentary 
members—the whole ifland* (for I ſuppoſe 
the parliament to be merely Engliſh) mult be 
divided into an equal number of diſtricts; each 
diſtri&t containing an equal number of inhabi- 
tants. ona, 


All men, at the age of eighteen, who are not 
vagabonds.or in the hands of juſtice, have a 
- © "right 

* This plan might have been extended to Ireland and 


the Colonies ; but it is to be feared they are torn from 
England by the claims of virtual repreſentation. 


| 
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right to vote; becauſe they contribute by their 
| induſtry to the ſupport of the ſtate. I have had 
doubts concerning menial ſervants ; on account 
their dependence on their maſters : but the in- 
Juſtice of excluding them, would bring greater 
inconveniences, than the trouble of preventing 


che ill effects of that dependance. 


Theſe diſtricts, would contain too great 
a number of people to be brought together, 
and rendered capable of any apprehenſion 
beyond that of clamour and tumult. They 
muſt be therefore arranged; as in the preceding 
letter. Ten adjoining inhabitants muſt chooſe by 
ballot an actual repreſentative z who, with the ten 
repreſentatives of adjoining tythings, will chuſe 
an actual repreſentative of a hundred; and in the 
ſame manner of thouſands, &c. until the choice 
of the diſtrict centers in one, who is to repre- 
unt it in parliament; .. The expences of repre- 
ſentation, in all its gradations, muſt be de- 
frayed by the conſtituents, 


The 


BY 

The very eſſence of the plan is, that the 
judgement of the people be expreſſed by the de- 
legate; and that the parliament be a repreſenta- 
tion, in the ſtricteſt and moſt ſevere ſenſe of the 
word. This is neceſſary, becauſe there is no ge- 
neral principle of government which can be ſub- 
ſtituted for the judgement and wilt of the people: 
for if right, it draws with it the whole power of | 
the community; if wrong, it is corrected by the 
neceſſary principle of ſelf-preſervation, 


The obligation of repreſentatives to-exer- 
| Ciſe their abilities, wholly on the ſubſervience 
of the intereſts of their conſtituents to thoſe of 
the ſtate, will render it uſeleſs in the Crown to 
attempt corrupting them ; if the Crown ſhould 
be left at liberty to miſemploy the public trea- 
ſure in that manner. For the delegate being 
bound to a {tri repreſentation ; the conſti- 
tuents muſt be bought to obtain the voice of 
the repreſentative. a N 


The miſchiefs of the Engliſh government 
have ariſen from a diſunion of its ſeveral parts, 
_ under 
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under the falſe idea, of reciprocal indepen- 
dance. As in the human body, the functions 
of each member, are perfectly unimbarraſſed, 
though united to the body; and ſubject to the 
general ſtrength of the whole: ſo in a political 
ſtate the deliberative and executive parts are 
free and independant in their particular exer- 
tions, while annexed to the general body; 
and tied to it, by ſuch ligaments as render them 
ſubſervient to its collective force. 


The uns Was of the Engliſh parliament, 
will be united to the whole body of the people, 
by the arrangement I have pointed out; in ſuch a 
manner, as to be perfectly free within the li- 
mits of their duty; but liable to an immediate 
check and reſtraint on paſſing thoſe limits. 
The ſenſe of the whole diſtrict, on the conduct 
of a member, is ſo eaſily taken in this method, 


that no deviation in his conduct would provebly 
be overlooked. 


It is unneceſſary to ſay, if the people were 
once in poſſeſſion of a mode of acting regularly 


and eaſily as a e body, that parliaments 
| would 
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would be of ſhorter duration than at preſent ;F 
that they would meet at ſtate(l times; and ad- 
journ themſelves, within the limits of their 
political exiſtence, when the buſineſs before 
them was diſpatched: that ſuch an aſſembly 
would not attempt fo atrocious a breach of truſt 
as to vote itſelf intitled to long. and numerous 
ſeſſions : and that the Crown, forced within its 
own boundaries would be better employed in 
its various and important offices, than in at- 
tempting to miſlead and embarraſs operations 
which would be under the controul and correc- 
tion of a general and well- directed principle of 
ſelf-preſervation in the whole body, _ 


The aſſembly being formed ; the deliberative 
buſineſs ſhould always originate in ſmall com- 
mittees. I ſhould wiſh them not to conſiſt of 

mamore 


+ All theſe circumſtances muſt be left to the deter- 
mination of the people. It is truly laughable to ob- 
ſerve the contentions of parliamentary projetors, on 
theſe points; where all opinions are impertinent if 
meant for more than information. An act of the legi- 
flature has no real authority in ſuch caſes ; much leſs 
the opinion of any member of parliament. 
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more than ten or twelve perſons; becauſe in all 
my life, I have not known a larger aſſembly, 
capable of forming wiſe and good determina- 
tions. 1 


On the firſt ſtep taken in a committee, 
the buſineſs ſhould be publiſhed : not only for 
the information of the houſe ; but of all the 


people. For this and other purpoſes, of equal 


importance, the preſs ſhould be perfectly free: 
it is the only vehicle of general informa- 
tion and knowledge; and without it a people 
can neither be virtuous nor happy: re- 
ſtraints on it are the ſole cauſes of thoſe abuſes 
by which it is diſgraced. 


When the buſineſs is digeſted in the com- 
mittee, it ſhould be propoſed to the whole 
houſe; and determined by a majority. 


If we ſuppoſe the committee, to have ar- 
ranged matters with wiſdom it is extremely pro- 
bable that a numerous affembly would reject 
thoſe arrangements : unleſs the Houſe of Com- 
mons would deliberate in claſſes, and give their 

| | votes 


4 
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votes as the tribes did at Rome, or as ju- 
ries do in England, by the deputy of every 
claſs. + | 


We are now at ſuch a diſtance from every 
idea of wiſdom and goodneſs, in political con- 
cerns, that I fear this plan, ſimple and practi- 
cable as it is, will be ranked among thoſe ſpe- 
culative viſions which are ſtored for better and 
more enlightened times. 1 


In all the ſciences, men are but young: in 
the ſcience of government, they are but juſt born. 
The ants, and bees, and beavers, exhibit 
inſtitutions, which are a reproach to the beſt 

forms 

+ There are no objections to plans of this nature 


for an equal repreſentation; unleſs it be thoſe which 


ariſe from corrupt and ſelfiſh motives. Wherever pri- 
vate property (even in infamous boroughs) is to be ſa- 
crificed ; the actual proprietors ſhould receive full com- 
penſation. The expence attending it would hardly 
amount to the ſum which is ſpent at every election, 
in diffuſing perjury and all kinds of immorality through 
the land. The ſcheme of the turnpike roads (a tri- 
fling object compared with that before us) was not im- 
peded by the neceſſity of much greater and more incon- 
venient incroachments on the property of individuals. 
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form of government upon earth. Men herd 
at random; or are driven by miſcreants of their 


own ſpecies, in a manner, to which the moſt 


daſtardly animal would not ſubmit : a flock of 
ſheep would not be driven to ſlaughter, by one 
of its own kind. 


I an attempt at ſtating the firſt principles of 
human policy ; and applying them to the 
preſent deplorable caſe of my country, ſhould 
prove wholly fruitleſs in regard to the public, 


I muſt ſubmit to the diſappointment ; in com- 


mon with thouſands, whoſe thoughts are pro- 
bably occupied in the ſame manner. | 


1 ſhall have a pleaſure however, in having 
obeved your commands : as I ſhould always in 


ſhewing the eſteem with which I have the honor 


to be | 
SIR 
Vour much obli and 
ee | _ 
. == 2 Moſt humble ſervant 
EEE 


THE AUTHOR. 
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